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traces of rust, is represented by at least 
two impressions showing differences in 
effect produced by variations in printing 
methods. The most important rarities 
are the three dry points — the Man of 
Sorrows, the Holy Family, and Saint 
Jerome by the Willow Tree — each of them 
very early and fine, the impression of the 
Saint Jerome being that one, formerly in 
the Cornill d'Orville collection, which was 
described by Hausmann, as long ago as 
1 86 1, as being the finest in private hands in 
Germany. 

Among the woodcuts now in the Museum 
collection, most of which came from Mr. 
Morgan, there are a number which are 
comparatively seldom seen in fine condi- 
tion, such for example as the Men's Bath, 
the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand, and 
the Decollation of Saint Catherine. There 
are also some great rarities like the first 
editions of the Rhinoceros and the Tri- 
umphal Chariot, the portrait of Varn- 
biiler before the crack in the block or 
damage to the eye, the Eight Austrian 
Saints with an unbroken top border line, 
a proof of the vignette from the title page 
of the Big Passion, and the first state of 
the Expulsion from Paradise from the 
Little Passion. 

Several books illustrated with woodcuts 
by Diirer will also be exhibited, the Life 
of the Virgin from the Morgan collection, 
and the groups of books presented two 
years ago by Felix M. Warburg and by 
Mortimer L. Schiff, of which mention was 
made in the Bulletin for June, 1918. 

The items in the exhibition which come 
from Mr. Morgan can be identified by 
the fact that upon the labels they are 
attributed to the Mr. and Mrs. Isaac D. 
Fletcher Fund from which as yet no other 
books or prints have been purchased. 

Not since the private exhibition held 
at the Grolier Club in 1897 has there been 
such a showing of Durer's engravings in 
this city, and never has there been such 
an exhibition of prints by Dtirer in this 
country, because in addition to the en- 
gravings there are included here a great 
many of the woodcuts, most of them in 
unusually good impressions, and many of 
them really brilliant in quality. 



The engravings are so well known that 
there is no need here to speak of them 
particularly. The woodcuts, however, 
have yet, at least in this country, to meet 
with the full measure of appreciation that 
is their due, and it is to be hoped that this 
exhibition will to some extent serve to 
awaken the public to the fact that engrav- 
ing and etching are not the only graphic 
media which are deserving of its serious 
consideration. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

EXHIBITION OF WORK BY MAN- 
UFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 

AT the 1919 exhibition of work by 
manufacturers and designers showing the 
results of study at the Metropolitan 
Museum the expressed policy followed was 
to give the utmost leeway of interpreta- 
tion to the words "based on Museum 
study." This was done especially to en- 
courage a greater and, as it were, a more 
fluent use of Museum facilities, so that de- 
signers would not be hampered by the 
feeling that in order to be of good design 
the object they produced must be a copy 
of a Museum piece. What is more, the 
attractive original in most cases would not 
prove a salable object in the current mar- 
ket, and the doctrine of usefulness favored 
by the Metropolitan Museum in regard to 
the numerous designers and manufacturers 
who make practical use of its collections 
was opposed to any restrictions which 
would reduce the current value of the de- 
signs produced through study in its galler- 
ies. As a result of this mode of adminis- 
tration a very large and important exhibi- 
tion was brought together, fully demon- 
strating that the collections are presently 
useful in a thorough and (though the word 
may in its worst sense be anathema to 
some ears) commercial way, as was seen 
in the list of 87 exhibitors and 425 individ- 
ual items shown, all being objects of actual 
market value in terms of the trade and all 
having been taken out of active stock in 
the shops and showrooms which cooper- 
ated. 

This exhibition was in a sense a quanti- 
tative demonstration of what could be 
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done in the factories and workrooms as a 
result of the intelligent use of Museum ser- 
vices and facilities. The exhibition of 
similar character being planned now for 
the dates March first to twenty-first will 
follow slightly different conditions, In 
the first place, the demands for gallery 
space during the present season are of un- 
precedented proportions, and as a result 
all temporary exhibitions have been held 
down to short periods and smaller size, 
this exigency having a marked effect upon 
the manufacturers' and designers' exhibi- 
tion. In order to profit in the most direct 
manner from current conditions, the 
collections having been used more freely 
and to better purpose than in any previous 
year, it has been decided to take advantage 
of a smaller manufacturers' and designers' 
exhibition in 1920 to bring out some of the 
types of thought followed by the indus- 
trial art producers by trying to show 
the actual connections between origi- 
nals and resulting studies. This does 
not mean that copies will be favored; quite 
the opposite. But rather it means that 
exhibitors will be asked to indicate wher- 
ever possible the actual objects studied 
or motives used, and this with the fell pur- 
pose of making clear to others the way in 
which the fundamentals of art can be 
brought into play — flashing across the dif- 
ferent media and methods and styles, but 
always harking back to principles. Thus 
it will be definitely indicated this year 
whether a textile motive was derived from 
metalwork originals, whether a picture 
frame saw its beginnings in a lace pattern 
book, whether a pottery design was studied 
in Russian embroideries, whether a gen- 
tleman's cravat was designed after chased 
armor breastplates, or whether a Corean 
plaque served as inspiration for the full- 
page background of a millinery advertise- 
ment. It will not be possible, of course, 
to bring together originals and studies, 
but a record will be made on individual 
labels to show the connections. 

It should be said that the Metropolitan 
Museum is conscious of its indebtedness 
to the many manufacturers, designers, and 
individual craftsmen, as well as to dealers, 



who have expressed their willingness to 
cooperate in the forthcoming exhibition, 
for the Museum has set out to prove a 
thesis: that an art museum is an educational 
institution of immediate and practical 
utility in the development of current 
manufactures in the industrial arts, and 
that the Metropolitan Museum has had 
signal success in offering the kind of as- 
sistance which these producers could most 
directly use. Without the present cordial 
good will and cooperation of these firms 
and individuals trie Museum would not 
be able to prove the value of this phase of 
its work. 

Of particular significance is the fact 
that this work in the industrial arts field 
on the part of the Metropolitan Museum 
is now a definitely accepted phase of its 
educational service to the public. It is 
no longer a hesitating undertaking, this 
exhibition of work by manufacturers and 
designers, for we need no longer have 
qualms as to the fact of the Museum's 
usefulness on one side or as to the fact of 
positive quality of design and excellent 
execution on the side of participating 
firms. Both have been definitely demon- 
strated by years of success and by exhibi- 
tions of excellent material. 

That this type of Museum work is now 
so well under way should be a source of 
distinct gratification in the year in which 
the Metropolitan Museum celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary. Some may be 
prompted to enjoy the comparison be- 
tween the era of 1870 and the present 
year of grace, with regard to the products 
in the field of industrial arts then and now. 
Such a manufacturers' and designers' exhi- 
bition in 1870 would have been a far cry 
indeed. And were it possible, a compara- 
tive exhibition of industrial art objects of 
1870 and of 1920, of similar character and 
purpose as to the individual objects in- 
cluded, shown in adjacent galleries in the 
present building of the Museum, would be 
the most conclusive argument that could 
be adduced that in art museums, but in 
the Metropolitan Museum in particular, 
"the world do move." 

R. F. B. 
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